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DECLARATION 
of Principles 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


WE BELIEVE in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


WE BELIEVE that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and that 


they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


WE BELIEVE that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 


of God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


WE BELIEVE in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men ,in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in 
this realm it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. ‘ 


WE: BELIEVE it is the right and should be the privilege of every individual 


to worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, pro- 
vided that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


WE BELIEVE that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human right, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 
ests of both church and state. 


WE: BELIEVE, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil govern- 
ment to legislate on religious questions. 


WE BELIEVE it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means 
to prevent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


Wi: BELIEVE in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 


press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 


WE BELIEVE in the golden rule, which says, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


Religious Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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“Justice the Guardian of Liberty” Is the Inscription on the Architrave Below the Enriched Pediment on the East Front of the United 
States Supreme Court Building 


Citizenship and the Bearing of Arms 


A SUPREME COURT DECISION 


In our issue of the fourth quarter, 1945, in our first edi- 
torial, we referred to the case of James Louis Girouard, 
a Canadian-born resident of the United States whose appli- 
cation for citizenship had been granted by the United 
States District Court in Boston, reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and appealed finally to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

On Monday, April 22, the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision in this case. Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the 
opinion of the Court. Four justices concurred with Mr. 
Douglas. Chief Justice Stone wrote the dissent. Mr. 
Justice Reed and Mr. Justice Frankfurter joined in the 
dissent. Mr. Justice Jackson, being in Europe, took no 
part in the consideration or decision of this case. 

Because the opinion of the Court is so sweeping and far 
reaching, we are sure that our readers will be interested 
in reading all of it. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 572.—OctToser Term, 1945, 


On Writ of Certiorari to the 
on United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the First 
The United States of America. 


[April 22, 1946.} 


Jamies Louis Girouard, Petitioner, 


Circuit. 


Mr. Justice Dovetas delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

In 1948 petitioner, a native of Canada, filed his 
petition for naturalization in the District Court of 
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This Grecian Style Marble Building in Washington, D.C., Which Houses 
the Highest Tribunal of the Land, the United States Supreme Court, 
Is One of the Many Places of Interest Visited by Thousands Every 


Year. It Was Designed on a Scale in Keeping With the Importance 


and Dignity of the Judiciary, One of the Three Equal and Co-ordinate 
ranches of Our Government 
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Massachusetts. He stated in his application that he 
understood the principles of the government of the 
United States, believed in its form of government, 
and was willing to take the oath of allegiance (54 
Stat. 1157, 8 U. S. C. § 735 b) which reads as fol- 
lows: : 

“T hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and 
entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidel- 
ity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sover- 
eignty of whom or which I have heretofore been a 
subject or citizen; that I will support and defend 
the Constitution and laws of the United States of 
America against all enemies, foreign and domestic ; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same ; 
and that I take this obligation freely without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion: So Help 
Me God.” 

To the question in the application “If necessary, are 
you willing to take up arms in defense of this coun- 
try?” he replied, “No (Non-combatant), Seventh 
Day Adventist.” He explained that answer before 
the examiner by saying “it is a purely religious mat- 
ter with me, I have no political or personal reasons 
other than that.” He did not claim before his Selee- 
tive Service board exemption from all military serv- 
ice, but only from combatant military duty. At the 
hearing in the District Court petitioner testified that 
he was a member of the Seventh Day Adventist de- 
nomination, of whom approximately .10,000 were 
then serving in the armed forces of the United States 
as non-combatants, especially in the medical corps; 
and that he was willing to serve in the army but 
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U. S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO 
Medical Corpsman Giving Blood Plasma to a Wounded Comrade 
on the Beach of a South Pacific Island During the Recent War 


would not bear arms. The District Court admitted 
him te citizenship. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed, one judge dissenting. 149 F. 2d 760. It 
took that action on the authority of United States v. 
Schwimmer, 279 U. 8S. 644; United States v. Macin- 
tosh, 283 U. S. 605, and United States v. Bland, 283 
U. S. 636, saying that the facts of the present case 
brought it squarely within the principles of those 
cases. The case is here on a petition for a writ of 
certivrari which we granted so that those authorities 
might be re-examined. 

The Schwimmer, Macintosh and Bland cases in- 
volved, as does the present one, a question of statutory 
construction. At the time of those cases, Congress 
required an alien, before admission to citizenship, 
to declare on oath in open court that “he will support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same.” It also 
required the court to be satisfied that the alien had 
during the five year period immediately preceding 
the date of his application “behaved as a man of good 
moral character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the same.” Those 
provisions were reenacted into the present law in 
substantially the same form. 

While there are some factual distinctions between 
this case and the Schwimmer and Macintosh cases, 
the Bland case on its facts is indistinguishable. But 
the principle emerging from the three cases obliterates 
any factual distinction among them. As we recog- 
nized in In re Summers, 325 U. 8. 561, 572, 577, 
they stand for the same general rule—than an alien 
who refuses to bear arms will not be admitted to 
citizenship. As an original proposition, we could 
not agree with that rule. The fallacies underlying it 
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were, we think, demonstrated in the dissents of Mr. 
Justice Holmes in the Schwimmer case and of Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes in the Macintosh case. 

The oath required of aliens does not in terms re- 
quire that they promise to bear arms. Nor has Con- 
gress expressly made any such finding a prerequisite 
to citizenship. To hold that it is required is to read 
it into the Act by implication. But we could not as- 
sume that Congress intended to make such an abrupt. 
and radical departure from our traditions unless it 
spoke in unequivocal terms. 

The bearing of arms, important as it is, is not the 
only way in which our institutions may be supported 
and defended, even in times of great peril. Total war 
in its modern form dramatizes as never before the 
great co-operative effort necessary for victory. The 
nuclear physicists who developed the atomic bomb, 
the worker at his lathe, the seaman on cargo vessels, 
construction battalions, nurses, engineers, litter bear- 
ers, doctors, chaplains—these, too, made essential 
contributions. And many of them made the supreme 
sacrifice. Mr. Justice Holmes stated in the Schwim- 
mer ease (279 U.S. p. 655) that “the Quakers have 
done their share to make the country what it is.” 
And the annals of the recent war show that many 
whose religious scruples prevented them from bearing 
arms, nevertheless were unselfish participarits in the 
war effort. Refusal to bear arms is not necessarily 
a sign of disloyalty or a lack of attachment to our 
institutions. One may serve his country faithfully 
and devotedly, though his religious scruples make it 
impossible for him to shoulder a rifle. Devotion to 
one’s country can be as real and as enduring among 
non-combatants as among combatants. One may ad- 
here to what he deems to be his obligation to God and 
yet assume all military risks to secure victory. The 
effort of war is indivisible ; and those whose religious 
scruples prevent them from killing are no less patriots 
than those whose special traits or handicaps result in 
their assignment to duties far behind the fighting 
front. Each is making the utmost contribution ac- 
cording to his capacity. The fact that his role may 
be limited by religious convictions rather than by 
physical characteristics has no necessary bearing on 
his attachment to his country or on his willingness 
to support and defend it ‘o his utmost. 


Petitioner’s religious scruples would not disqualify 
him from becoming a member of Congress or holding 
other public offices. While Article VI, Clause 3 of 
the Constitution provides that such officials, both of 
the United States and the several States, “shall be 
bound by Oath or Affirmation, to support this Con- 
stitution,” it significantly adds that “no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any 
Office or public Trust under the United States.” The 
oath required is in no material respect different from 
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that prescribed for aliens under the Naturalization 
Act. It has long contained the provision “that I will 
support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion.” R. 8. §1757, 5 
U.S. C. §16. As Mr. Chief Justice Hughes stated in 
his dissent in the Macintosh case (283 U.S. p. 631), 
“the history of the struggle for religious liberty, the 
large number of citizens of our country, from the 
very beginning, who have been unwilling.to sacrifice 
their religious convictions, and in particular, those 
who have been conscientiously opposed to war and 
who would not yield what they sincerely believed to 
be their allegiance to the will of God’—these con- 
siderations make it impossible to conclude “that such 
persons are to be deemed disqualified for public office 
in this country because of the requirement of the oath 
which must be taken before they enter upon their 
duties.” 

There is not the slightest suggestion that Congress 
set a stricter standard for aliens seeking admission to 
citizenship than it did for officials who make and en- 
force the laws of the nation and administer its affairs. 
It is hard to believe that one need forsake his religious 
scruples to become a citizen but not to sit in the high 
councils of state. 

As Mr. Chief Justice Hughes pointed out (United 


SIGNAL CORPS PHOTO 
Thousands of Soldiers Who Could Not Conscientiously Bear Arms, Nevertheless Gave Themselves Unstintingly to the 
Caring for the Wounded. Many of These Noncombatant Soldiers Were Wounded, and Many Made the Supreme Sacrifice 
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States v. Macintosh, supra, p. 633) religious scruples 
against bearing arms have been recognized by Con- 
gress in the various draft laws. This is true of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 (54 
Stat. 889, 50 U. S. C. App. §305(g)) as it was of 
earlier acts. He who is inducted into the armed serv- 
ices takes an oath which includes the provision “that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America; that I will serve them honestly 
and faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever.”’ 
41 Stat. 809, 10 U. S. C. §1581. Congress has thus 
recognized that one may adequately discharge his 
obligations as a citizen by rendering non-combatant 
as well as combatant services. This respect by Con- 
gress over the years for the conscience of those having 
religious scruples against bearing arms is cogent evi- 
dence of the meaning of the oath. It is recognition 
by Congress that even in time of war one may truly 
support and defend our institutions though he stops 
short of using weapons of war. 

That construction of the naturalization oath re- 
ceived new support in 1942. In the Second War 
Powers Act, 56 Stat. 176, 182, 8 U. S. C. Supp. IV, 
§1001, Congress relaxed certain of the requirements 
for aliens who served honorably in the armed forces 
of the United States during World War II and pro- 
vided machinery to expedite their naturalization. 
Residence requirements were relaxed, educational 
tests were eliminated, and no fees were required. 
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But no change in the oath was made; nor was any 
change made in the requirement that the alien be 
attached to the principles of the Constitution. Yet it 
is clear that these new provisions cover non-com- 
batants as well as combatants. If petitioner had 
served as a non-combatant (as he was willing to do), 
he could have been admitted to citizenship by taking 
the identical oath which he is willing to take. Can 
it be that the oath means one thing to one who has 
served to the extent permitted by his religious scruples 
and another thing to one equally willing to serve but 
who has not had the opportunity? It is not enough 
to say that petitioner is not entitled to the benefits of 
the new Act since he did not serve in the armed forces. 
He is not seeking the benefits of the expedited pro- 
cedure and the relaxed requirements. The oath which 
he must take is identical with the oath which both 
non-combatants and combatants must take. It would, 
indeed, be a strange construction to say that “support 
and defend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic”’ demands something more from some than 
it does from others. That oath can hardly be ade- 
quate for one who is unwilling to bear arms because 
of religious scruples and yet exact from another a 
promise to bear arms despite religious scruples. 


Mr. Justice Holmes stated in the Schwimmer case 
(279 U. S. pp. 654-55): “if there is any principle 
of the Constitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other it is the principle of free 
thought—not free thought for those who agree with 
us but freedom for the thought that we hate. I think 
that we should adhere to that principle with regard 
to admission into, as well as to life within this coun- 
try.” The struggle for religious liberty has through 
the centuries been an effort to accommodate the de- 
mands of the State to the conscience of the individual. 
The victory for freedom of thought recorded in our 
Bill of Rights recognizes that in the domain of con- 
science there is a moral power higher than the State. 
Throughout the ages men have suffered death rather 
than subordinate their allegiance to God to the au- 
thority of the State. Freedom of religion guaranteed 
by the First Amendment is the product of that strug- 
gle. As we recently stated in United States v. Bal- 
lard, 322 U. 8. 78, 86, “Freedom of thought, which 
includes freedom of religious belief, is basic in a soci- 
ety of free men. Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U. S. 624.” ‘The test oath is abhorrent to our 
tradition. Over the years Congress has meticulously 
respected that tradition and even in time of war has 
sought to accommodate the military requirements to 
the religious scruples of the individual. We do not 
believe that Congress intended to reverse that policy 
when it came to draft the naturalization oath. Such 


an abrupt and radical departure from our traditions 
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should not be implied. See Schneiderman v. United 
States, 320 U. S. 118, 182. Cogent evidence would 
be necessary to convince us that Congress took that 
course. 

We conclude that the Schwimmer, Macintosh and 
Bland cases do not state the correct rule of law. 


We are met, however, with the argument that even 
though those cases were wrongly decided, Congress 
has adopted the rule which they announced. The 
argument runs as follows: Many efforts were made to 
amend the law so as to change the rule announced by 
those cases ; but in every instance the bill died in com- 
mittee. Moredver, in 1940 when the new Naturaliza- 
tion Act was passed, Congress reenacted the oath in 
its pre-existing form, though at the same time it made 
extensive changes in the requirements and procedure 
for naturalization. From this it is argued that Con- 
gress adopted and reenacted the rule of the Schwim- 
mer, Macintosh, and Bland cases. Cf. Apex Hostery 
Co. v. Leader, 310 U. 8S. 469, 488-489. 


We stated in Helvering v. Hallock, 309 U. S. 106, 
119, that “It would require very persuasive circum- 
stances enveloping Congressional silence to debar this 
Court from reexamining its own doctrines.” It is at 
best treacherous to find in Congressional silence alone 
the adoption of a controlling rule of law: We do not 
think under the circumstances of this legislative his- 
tory that we can properly place on the shoulders of 
Congress the burden of the Court’s own error. The 
history of the 1940 Act is at most equivocal. It con- 
tains no affirmative recognition of the rule of the 
Schwimmer, Macintosh and Bland cases. The silence 
of Congress and its inaction are as consistent with a 
desire to leave the problem fluid as they are with an 
adoption by silence of the rule of those cases. But 
for us, it is enough to say that since the date of those 
cases Congress never acted affirmatively on this ques- 
tion but once and that was in 1942. At that time, 


.as we have noted, Congress specifically granted nat- 


uralization privileges to non-combatants who like 
petitioner were prevented from bearing arms by their 
religious scruples. That was affirmative recognition 
that one could be attached to the principles of our 
government and could support and defend it even 
though his religious convictions prevented him from 
bearing arms. And, as we have said, we cannot be- 
lieve that the oath was designed to exact something 
more from one person than from another. Thus the 
affirmative action taken by Congress in 1942 nega- 
tives any inference that otherwise might be drawn 
from its silence when it reenacted the oath in 1940. 


Reversed. 


Mr. Justice Jackson took no part in the considera- 
tion or decision of this case. 
LIBERTY, 1946 
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The Law Office of Patrick Henry as It Looks Today. 
Henry Memorial Foundation. 
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Traces of Years of Neglect Are Being Erased by the Patrick 
When the Estate of This Patriot American Is Finally Restored It Will Doubtless Be 
the Mecca for Thousands of Visitors 


Patrick Henry of Red Hill 


Virginia’s Stalwart Orator of Liberty 


By THE HONORABLE HAROLD C. HAGEN 
Member of Congress From Minnesota 


Aduertcan uiperties—our priceless posses- 
sions that have made us the envy of other nations— 
sprang from the grass roots. Freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of religion did 
not come from dreainy-eyed ideologists or visionary 
theorists, but from practical men ‘who knew the bur- 
dens of shackles and the wholesomeness of emanci- 
pation. Our freedoms have been preserved through 
the years since 1776 by down-to-earth men whose 
thinking has been unmarred by fake schemes of the 
Utopian fringe. So long as our men in authority 
keep their feet on the ground and their heads out of 
the clouds, we have a safe investment in freedom. 

Typical of the grass-root pioneers in the cause -of 
American freedoms was Patrick Henry, whose im- 
mortal declaration, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death,” etched itself into the mountainside of this 
“land of the free” as an eternal monument to the 
cause .of liberty. 

Virginia is soon to add to its shrines. Washington 
had his Mount Vernon and Jefferson his Monticello. 
Both Mount Vernon and Monticello have long ago 
been set aside as perpetual memorials to these men. 
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Patrick Henry had his Red Hill, but only in recent 
months were definite steps taken to set it aside as a 
place where Americans may honor the memory of this 
great patriot. 

Patrick Henry’s famous utterance and his other 
nearly as famous declarations were not spontaneous 
sallies into an ethereal thesaurus or a performance of 
oratorical mesmerism. They were expressions of a 
doctrine thought out while he was grubbing stumps 
on virgin land or seated beside the ruins of his humble 
home that had been destroyed by fire. 

Patrick Henry was not a man of letters. He was 
a man of reason and possessor of a degree in human 
understanding. He was born on May 29, 1736, to 
Colonel and Mrs. John Henry on the estate called 
Studley, in Hanover County of the colony of Vir- 
ginia. Patrick was one of nine children. His par- 
ents were not wealthy. As a matter of fact, his father 
had come into the colony only a few years before 
Patrick’s birth to “seek a fortune.” When Patrick 
was a few months old, the family moved to Mount 
Brilliant about twenty-two miles south of Richmond. 
Even the old-fashioned country schools, as our parents 
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This Bust of Patrick Henry Is the Work of, Charles Keck. It 
Stands in the Hall of Fame at New York University 





knew them, did not exist then. Pay schools were 
far apart, and there were many “private” teachers. 
Without any particular qualifications a man could 
put some benches in a room, cut a lively hickory 
branch, hang out a sign reading “John Doe, Teacher,” 
and then wait for the customers to come in. Patrick 
Henry went to such a school until he was ten years 
old. 

The elder Henry was reported to have been a man 
“of a very liberal and extensive education.” Patrick 
was taken out of school at the age of ten, and his 
father became his sole tutor. Colonel Samuel Mere- 
dith, who married one of Patrick’s sisters, once de- 
clared for the record that through the elder Henry, 
Patrick “acquired a knowledge of the Latin language 
and a smattering of the Greek. He became well ac- 
quainted with the mathematics, of which he was very 
fond. At the age of fifteen he was well versed in both 
ancient and modern history.” 

The young Patrick is known to have loved the out- 
of-doors. He spent much time there in his boyhood. 
Hunting and fishing were his pastimes. Yet he found 
time to learn to play the flute and the fiddle. During 
this time, of course, Patrick had his chores to carry 
out on the grass roots of Mount Brilliant. 
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He was thrown in contact with the countryside 
folks at the age of fifteen when his father found em- 
ployment for him in a country store in the neighbor- 
ing settlement. Here Patrick had an opportunity to 
listen and learn. News brought in by the ships and 
word from the colonies to the north all passed through 
the country store. Patrick was to learn the business. 
Instead he learned from the grass roots what the peo- 
ple of the New World were thinking. He heard them 
talk, sometimes in hushed tones, of the mother coun- 
try across the Atlantic. Trade and regulations were 
aired by those who gathered in the store. 

After a year of apprenticeship his father purchased 
a stock of goods and set up Patrick and his brother 
William in a grocery business of their own. A his- 
torian has said that to Patrick the store was a school 
of human nature. The schoolmaster was a cruel one, 
however, because the charge-account books of the 
Henry boys’ store were full of promises to pay and 
the shelves barren of commodities. The first business 
enterprise of young Patrick collapsed after a year of 
struggle. 

At the age of eighteen he wooed and won Sarah 
Shelton, daughter of John Shelton. With the hand 
of the bride came six Negroes and three hundred acres 
of poor land, plus some stock and other gifts from 
the Henry household. During these mqnths of sweat 
and toil at Pine Slash, as his place was called, the 
young bridegroom learned patience the hard way. 
Three years after their marriage fire swept away the 
possessions of the newlyweds, and Patrick’s second 
venture vanished in thin air. 

From the sale of some of his slaves—and historians 
say that Henry had some firm convictions on the 
score of the evils of slavery—he scraped together 
enough money to again venture forth in the business 
world, and he opened another grocery store. Here 
he again inhaled the wisdom of the countryside. In 
1758 hard times hit the colony, and the next year 
failure hit the tobacco crop. The following year 
failure moved in on Patrick, and he gave up the gro- 
cery business. As Thomas Jefferson put it, in writ- 
ing of his first meeting with Patrick, “Mr. Henry 
had, a little before, broken up his store—or, rather, it 
had broken him up; but his misfortunes were not 
traced, either in his countenance or conduct.” On 
that occasion of meeting, when Jefferson stopped at 
Hanover on his way to William and Mary College, he 
appeared to Jefferson as follows: “His manners had 
something of courseness in them; his passion was 
music, dancing, and pleasantry. He excelled in the 
last, and it attached everyone to him.” 

Henry wrote that “adversity toughens manhood,” 
but he had by no means become calloused, and was 
ready for a new adventure. This time it was law. 
He borrowed a copy of Coke upon Littleton, the fore- 
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runner of Blackstone, and pored over its pages. 
Historians differ as to the length of time he spent 
in preparation before he presented himself at Wil- 
liamsburg for admission to the bar. Some say the 
time was as short as six weeks. Others put the max- 
imum as a matter of months. 
It was on the occasion of his examination that the 
product of his grass-roots reasoning first cropped out. 
Patrick related the account himself to a friend, Judge 
John Tyler, later in life. He was being examined 
by John Randolph, who was not too well impressed 
with the candiylate’s appearance. Questioning Pat- 
rick on common law, Randolph took exception to 
Henry’s views and developed an argument. He def- 
initely and purposely put young Patrick on the de- 
fensive. After the debate, as Henry related the 
account to Judge Tyler, “he [Randolph] said, ‘You 


defend your opinions well, sir, but now to the law’ 


and the testimony.’” With that they entered Ran- 
dolph’s office, where, according to Patrick’s account, 
Randolph said, “Behold the force of natural reasons ; 
you have never seen these books, nor this principle 
of the law; yet you are riht and I am wrong; and 
from this lesson you have given me (you must ex- 
cuse me for saying it) I will never trust to appear- 
ances again. Mr. Henry, if your industry be only 
half equal to your genius, I augur that you will do 
well and become an ornament and an honor to your 
profession.” 

Yes, the “force of natural reasons” carried Pat- 
rick to fame, because it was truly the force of natural 
reasoning that caused him to proclaim the doctrine 
of liberty and to fight vigorously for that cause. 

At the age of twenty- 
four he was admitted to 
the bar, and three years 
later skyrocketed to a 
place of note in the colony 
for his famous speech in 
“The Parson’s Cause.” 
The Church of England 
was the éstablished church 
of the Virginia colony, 
and the salary of the min- 
isters, although some of 
them did not live up to the 
dignity of their frocks, was 
paid under the English 
approved law, which pro- 
vided an annual stipend of 





A Simple Marble Slab at Red Hill!, 

Overlooking the Valley of the Dan 

in South Central Virginia, Marks 

the Grave of Patrick Henry and His 

Last Wife. Although She Remar- 

ried After His Death She Used His 
Name on Her Tomb 
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16,000 pounds of tobacco from their parishes. For 
years the price of tobacco had remained stationary at 
twopence a pound. When the crop fell short, how- 
ever, in 1755, the legislature of the colony passed a 
law providing that debts formerly agreed to be paid 
in tobacco could be paid with either tobacco or money, 
at the twopence per pound rate of the debt. Of 
course, the price of tobacco went up, but members 
of the minister’s parish took advantage of the law 
and turned in the money at the twopence rate. 


A bitter campaign developed, with “The Parson’s 
Cause” led by Rev. John Camm, who became one of 
the earliest pamphleteers in America—a forerunner 
of use of a free press. His first document was a 
bitter and sarcastic one entitled “The Two-penny 
Act.” Of course many people of the parish lined 
up against the parsons, and their cause was led by 
Colonel Richard Bland and Colonel Landon Carter, 
who likewise issued pamphlets—attacking the par- 
sons’ stand. In retaliation, Reverend Camm came 
back with a still more biting document entitled “The 
Colonels Dismounted,” indicating it had taken the 
two colonels off their “high horse.” The fight became 
bitter, and local printers declined to print further 
documents, and the controversy finally reached Eng- 
land, where the king denounced the act. The par- 
sons decided to take their case to court and selected 
Hanover for the test and Rev. James Maury as the 
plaintiff. He brought suit against the officials of 
the county to recover for the parsons the amount 
that had been withheld—the difference between the 
twopence and the amount actually realized in the 
sale of tobacco. After one adverse decision the 
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After the Revolution, This Magnificent Building in Williamsburg, 
Now Restored on Its Original Foundations, Was the Residence for 


Several Years of Patrick Henry, the First Governor of Free 


Virginia 

lawyer for the defendants withdrew and in despera- 
tion those being sued turned to Patrick Henry. His- 
torians write that as he opened his case he stumbled 
with his words. The parsons smiled and his own 
father, among the magistrates on the bench, slumped 
in his seat. In a matter of seconds, however, Pat- 
rick recovered and soon, as if by miracle, a flow 
of coherent phrases came from his mouth, and spec- 
tators moved to the edge of their seats, and those on 
the outside of the building crowded to the windows. 
His theme was the right of the king to set aside a 
law of the colony, claiming that by such an action 
he ceased to be the father of his people and had 
forfeited the right to the obedience of his subjects. 
The case came to an end. The jury went out and 
those who have carefully questioned everyone with 
knowledge of the trial, report that the jury had 
hardly closed the door when it had opened it again 
with a humiliating verdict for the parsons—an award 
of one penny. 

In March, 1764, the British Parliament passed 
its resolutions leading up to the Stamp Act, which 
passed in January, 1765. The country was buzzing 
with excitement. A member of the House of Bur- 
gesses in Virginia resigned to take another office and 
make way for Henry to enter the House. Henry 
was admitted to the colonial legislature in May, 1765. 
The fire of freedom was burning in his soul, and 
the matter of “seniority” was unknown to him in 
the matter of debate on the Stamp Act. After 
listening to the older members from the point of 
service (Washington and Jefferson were among the 
members of the House of Burgesses), Henry intro- 
duced his famous set of resolutions. 

Sealed among his personal effects after his death 
was one document on which appears, in his hand- 
writing, these words, “Inclosed are the resolutions 
of the Virginia assembly in 1765, concerning the 
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Stamp Act. Let my executors open this paper.” 
The resolutions were in Henry’s handwriting. Re- 
citing the contents of the two royal charters which, 
it was pointed out, gave the colonists the privileges 
and liberties of those who had been born and were 
abiding within the realm of England, two of the 
five “resolves” dwelt particularly on freedom, one 
declaring, “That the taxation of the people by them- 
selves, or by persons chosen by themselves to rep- 
resent them, who can only know what taxes the 
people are able to bear, and the easiest mode of 
raising them, and are equally affected by such taxes 
themselves, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
British freedom, and without which the ancient con- 
stitution cannot subsist,” and the other that “Re- 
solved, therefore, That the general assembly of this 
colony have the sole right and power to lay taxes 
and impositions upon the inhabitants of this colony ; 
and that every attempt to vest such power in any 
person or persons whatsoever, other than the general 
assembly aforesaid, has a manifest tendency to de- 
stroy British as well as American freedom.” 


There is some controversy over whether the House 
of Burgesses met the next day and expunged the 
latter resolution from the record. Henry left town 
the night they were approved, and.after another of 
his historic speeches wherein he declared, “Tarquin 
and Caesar had each his Brutus, Charles the First 
his Cromwell, and George the Third ” here the 
pause that produced shouts of “Treason”—then he 
calmly continued—‘“may profit by their example! If 
this be treason, make the most of it.” 


Jefferson wrote that on the following day some 
of the timid members voted to expunge that particu- 
lar resolution from the record, but the records were 
lost, and nothing has been found to prove one conten- 
tion or the other. The word of the action flashed up 
the Atlantic, from colony to colony. 

Henry’s attempt to be modest in his account of 
what happened only magnifies the power radiated 
by a lone individual speaking as a voice in the wilder- 
ness for a cause he feels is just. On the back of the 
papers left for the executors, Henry had written the 
story of the happening in the House of Burgesses 
that day. Said he in part, “All the colonies, either 
through fear, or want of opportunity to form an op- 
position, or from influence of some kind or another, 
had remained silent. I had been for the first time 
elected a burgess, a few days before, was young, in- 
experienced, unacquainted with the forms of the 
house, and the members that composed it. Find- 
ing the men of weight averse to opposition, and the 
commencement of the tax at hand, and that no 
person was likely to step forth, I determined to 
venture, and alone and unadvised, and unassisted, 
on a blank leaf of an old law book wrote the within.” 
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In conclusion he said, with respect to his resolu- 
tions, “This brought on the war, which finally sep- 
arated the two countries, and gave independence to 
ours. Whether this will prove a blessing or a curse 
will depend upon the use our people make of the bless- 
ings which a gracious God hath bestowed upon us. 
If they are wise, they will be great and happy. If 
they are of a contrary character, they will be mis- 
erable. Righteousness alone can exalt them as a 
nation.” 

Patrick Henry’s speech at the Richmond Con- 
vention is well known to every American, and the 
famous words he uttered have been memorized by 
every school child. 

“Ts life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God! I know not what course others may 


take; but as for me—give me liberty, or give me 
death !” 

Then, as in other great moments in his life, Pat- 
rick Henry seemed to rise as a minority, speaking 
Speaking from the grass roots. 


out for right. 





Other great causes have been won for Americans 
because one man, as Henry modestly said of him- 
self, determined “to venture alone, and unadvised 
and unassisted” in the cause of justice. 

Here was a mere man come up from the earth, 
from struggle after struggle, carrying the cause of 
freedom for a new nation upon his shoulders. 

Neither his defense against “The Parson’s Cause” 
nor his outburst in the House of Burgesses at Wil- 
liamsburg nor his declaration for freedom or death 
at Richmond was a hysterical oratorical outburst. 
It was an honest and sincere man, standing alone, 
pouring out his heart in behalf of justice. 

Americans will do well to restudy the life of Pat- 
rick Henry. We will do well to meditate and abide 
by his words: “Whether this will prove a blessing 
or a curse will depend upon the use our people 
make of the blessings which a gracious God hath 
bestowed upon us.” 

Thus far our blessings of liberty have been used 
well. May they ever remain in the hands of well 
users. 








COURTESY. VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Foundations of the Red Hill Manor House of Patrick Henry in Charlotte County, Virginia, Recently Unearthed by the 


Patrick Henry Memorial Foundation. 


Old House Burned Many Years Ago, but Plans Are Under Way for Its Restoration. 


They Include Two Additions to the Property Since Henry’s Occupancy and Death. 


, This 
His Law Office, Shown in the Distance, 


Is the Only Historic Building Still Standing at Red Hill. The Box Garden Is to the Right 
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The First Public Reading of the Declaration of Independence, at the Old State House (Independence Hall) in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Religious Spirit of °76 


By ROBERT LEO ODOM 


Waren rie rounprxe raruers of the United 
States issued the Declaration of Independence, in 
commemoration of which the Fourth of July has 
been celebrated by the American people since 1776, 
they were moved by the noblest of spiritual sen- 


timents. 
There is no atheism in the Declaration of In- 


dependence. A profound religious spirit pervades 
the entire document. It is steeped in love for God 
and man. 


In the very opening sentence the representatives 
of the colonies in the Continental Congress speak 
of “the separate and equal Station to which the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitled them.” 
Thus they let it be known to all men that they 
believed in the existence of God, and tnat He is 
the Lord of all the natural world. By these words 
they also revealed that they had due regard for the 
laws of the Most High and were convinced that 
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under them they were entitled to a better way of 
life than then was theirs. 

Next follow those immortal words so precious to 
us, the children of the patriots: “We hold these 
Truths to be self-evident, that all Men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by the Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these Rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men.” 

In that majestic utterance our forefathers boldly 
asserted the doctrine of the equality of all men, deny- 
ing that race and nationality are to determine our 
rights; but before God we are all equal in so far 
as our natural rights are concerned. In this state- 
ment they publicly proclaimed the doctrine of crea- 
tion, that man is not the product of a self-existing 
and self-contro!ling cosmos, but was brought into ex- 
istence by the creative act of the Creator. They 
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emphatically declare that our Maker Himself—not 
human society, not civil government, not ecclesias- 
tical organization—is the author and the giver of 
our fundamental rights, among which is liberty. 
Thus they affirmed that the real basis of our right 
to freedom is man’s personal relationship to God. 

Our forefathers insisted also that our God-given 
rights are inalienable; they cannot with reason or 
with justice be denied us or taken from us by any 
government on earth. They are ours to enjoy. Fur- 
thermore, civil government is not established to bestow 
or to grant such rights, nor to control them, but its 
mission is to defend them and to protect us in the 
enjoyment of them. 

In the first sentence of the closing paragraph of 
the Declaration we find our fathers “appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the World” to witness to the 
rectitude of their intentions. By these words they 
acknowledge the accountability of all men to God 
for their deeds, and believed that in His eyes their 
struggle for greater freedom was just and right. 

And the closing words of the historic document 
are these: “‘And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm Reliance on the Protection of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 

Having affixed their signatures to the Declaration 
of Independence, the American patriots labored, sac- 
rificed, and bled to free themselves from the system 
of political and religious tyranny then dominant in 
the Old World. Their efforts were crowned with 
victory, and resulted in the drafting of the United 
States Constitution in 1787, and its adoption in 1789, 
as a means to secure the liberties for which they had 
so gallantly fought. 

The Constitution made two notable provisions 
respecting freedom of religion in this country. They 
are as follows: 

“No religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or ‘public trust under the 
United States.”—Article 6, par. 3. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishinent of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press.”—First Amendment (Bill of Rights). 

Hence, the United States set a new pattern and 
a new pace for religious liberty among the nations. 
This was one of the principal contributing factors 
to the ushering in of the greatest era of religious 
freedom the world has enjoyed since the time of 
Christ. The grip of political ecclesiasticism in nearly 
all other nations was either broken or weakened by 
the influence of American democracy. 





Discussions of Public Questions Were Many Times Intense and Heated 
in the Days When the Colonies Were Struggling for Freedom. Some 
Wanted to Continue Under the Monarchy. The Majority, However, 
Chose and Secured for Themselves and Us the Republic We Have Today 
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Certain modern religionists, advocates of disguised 
clericalism, denounce the separation of church and 
state as an atheistic act, and call it the official ban- 
ishment of God from society. They cannot truth- 
fully say this about the separation of church and 
state in the United States. We have shown that it 
was out of the highest regard for God and religion 
that our forefathers divorced the church from the 
state, separated ecclesiastical affairs from those of 
civil government, and set up constitutional safe- 
guards to secure for us complete religious freedom. 
They did this with the avowed purpose that they 
and we might always enjoy to the fullest extent 
possible the exercise of those inalienable rights with 
which, as they declared, our Maker has endowed us. 
There is not the slightest taint of enmity to religion 
in either the Declaration of Independence or the 
Constitution. And in no other country on earth have 
men enjoyed freedom of religion to a greater degree 
than have the citizens of the United States. 

We need to be on our guard now more than ever 
before. Taking advantage of the distressing condi- 
tions that now prevail over the globe as a result of 
totalitarianism run amuck, the sinister forces of 
church-and-state despotism are clamoring for recog- 
nition of God and His moral law by the civil powers 
in the quest for world peace. They ignore the fact 
that the United States Government already has given 
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due recognition to God and to religion, and has taken 
measures to secure religious freedom for all its 
citizens. 

But what the forces of tyranny really want today 
in this country is religious favoritism and monopoly 
for a certain group of religionists. They would have 
their particular brand of religion taught in the pub- 
lic schools, regardless of the rights of other citizens. 
They would have their particular day of rest en- 
forced upon the nation by State, Federal, and muni- 
cipal laws, instead of leaving the people free to rest 
in accordance with the dictates-of their own con- 
sciences. Little by little ecclesiastical combines are 
bringing pressure to bear upon the powers that be 
to regulate the religious life of the American people 
in conformity to the dictates of a so-called religious 
majority. 

When the American patriots divorced church mat- 
ters from civil government in this country, they 
planted the standard of religious freedom upon the 
solid rock of eternal truth. The majority of the 
people, in so far as religion is concerned, are not in 
the right. “For wide is the gate, and broad is the 
way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat: because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.” Matthew 7:13, 14. 

Man was created a free moral agent, a being en- 
dowed with the power to choose for himself in reli- 
gious matters. And while it is true that God Himself 
—not the chureh—has determined what shall be the 
religious requirements of His way of life for us, 
He has purposed that men shall have opportunity 
to accept or reject them of their own free will. In 
other words, the Lord planned that religion should 
be a voluntary matter with the individual human 
being. 

Certain religionists say that they subscribe to the 
doctrine of freedom of conscience, but they contend 
that this embraces no more than the right of the 
individual merely to assent or dissent mentally in 
regard to religious teachings. They deny him the 
right to speak or to act with freedom in regard to 
spiritual matters. Hence, they limit liberty of con- 
science to the confines of a.man’s skull. 

But freedom of conscience must be accompanied 
by liberty of expression. It is absurd to say that 
man is endowed with a conscience to tell him what 
he ought to do in religious matters, and at the same 
time affirm that he has no right to follow the dictates 
of that conscience as long as he does not deny his 
fellow man the same right. 

When Adam and Eve were created, their Maker 
gave them liberty to manifest openly their attitude 
toward Him and His religious requirements. In 
the midst of Paradise He planted the tree of the 
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knowledge of good and evil in order that they might 
have opportunity to express their feelings and wishes 
in regard to religion. The Lord desired to have their 
loyalty, their love, and their devotion. But He 
wished it to come from their hearts. He warned 
them what the dire consequences of disobedience 
would be. Bvt in all this He did not bring pressure 
upon them. No restraining hand coerced our first 
parents. No guardian of the law—either celestial 
or human—was employed to deter them from eating 
of the forbidden tree. Each was to choose for him- 
self whom he would serve, whether God or the devil. 

In the exercise of her God-given power of choice, 
Eve went to the forbidden tree, and there entered 
into conversation with the enemy of God, with one 
who opposed His religion and sought the ruin of her 
own soul. She became a convert to the devil’s doc- 
trine, and ate of the tabooed fruit. Immediately 
she became a propagandist of the heresy, and won 
her husband to it. And as a consequence the whole 
world has become the battleground of a religious war. 
Men must choose one side or the other. And God 
still intends that freedom in this matter shall prevail. 

The basis of the moral law is love—to God and 
to man. (Matthew 22:34-40.) “Love is the fulfill- 





Our First Parents Were Free to Choose for Themselves Whom They 
Would Serve, Whether God or the Devil. A World in Misery Testifies 
to the Fact That They Chose the Evil Way 
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ing of the law.” Romans 13:10. Love is voluntary. 
It cannot be generated by compulsion. 

In religious matters love is to be accompanied by 
faith. Devotion devoid of faith is not acceptable 
to the Lord. “Without faith it is impossible to please 
Him: for He that cometh to God must believe that 
He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him.” Hebrews 11:6. Sheer hypocrisy 
results when one is compelled to act religious against 
his will. ‘“Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” Ro- 
mans 14:23. Force cannot induce men to faith. 
“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of, God.” Romans 10:17. Hence, the apostle says: 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
Romans 14:5. This necessitates freedom of speech 
and freedom of investigation, that the individual 
may study widely and choose intelligently for him- 
self. ‘How then shall they call on Him in whom 
they have not believed? and how shall they believe 
in Him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach, except they be sent?’ Romans 10:14, 15. 

It is true that in the strictly theological sense 
Adam and Eve had no moral right to take the course 
they did. Their attitude toward God and His reli- 
gious requirements was unjustifiable. Yet there 
can be no development of human character without 
freedom of religion. God knew this. 

Man cannot sin with impunity. Of this we are 
assured repeatedly in the Holy Scriptures. But pun- 
ishment for sin is not the business of the state or 
the church to administer. That God has reserved 
for Himself. “We shall all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. For it is written, As I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to Me, and 
every tongue shall confess to God. So then every 
one of us shall give account of Himself to God.” 
Romans 14:10-12. “For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of His Father with His angels; and 
then He shall reward every man according to his 
works.” Matthew 16:27. 

God’s plan of dealing with us is set forth by Christ 
in the parable of the wheat and the tares. (Matthew 
13 :24-30.) An enemy had sown tares in a man’s 
wheat field. When his servants discovered what was 
done, they reported the matter to their lord at once, 
and requested permission to lay hands on the tares 
and do away with them. “But he said, Nay; lest 
while ye-gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest: and in the time of harvest I will say to 
the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and 
bind them in bundles to burn them: but gather the 
wheat into my barn.” Verses 29, 30. 

Then the Master explained the parable, saying: 
“He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man; 
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KEEP US FREE TO WANT AND FEAR 
Charles Edgar Gilliam 


Forge not new chains for us, O Lord, 
By freeing us from wants and fears; 
Give us great wants for greater good— 

Not rationed, drab, desireless years! 


Implant in us immortal dread 
Of gifts from the elected few—- 
Of masses, mad for loaves of bread, 
Enslaving all to mass taboo! 


Keep us in awe of witching brains, 
That promise Eden food for herds, 

And sweatless ease—to lock old chains 
On us with soft, new freedom words! 


Flood us with fears that we will lose 
Our will and talents to create 

By giving up our right to use 
Them captaining our soul and fate! 


Teach us to know that love and peace 
And life and liberty 

Are most in danger when men cease 
To fear they may no more be free! 


Bind not our minds, O Lord, with thongs, 
By freeing us from wants and fears; 

But keep us free to fear all wrongs— 
To want more workful, fruitful years! 
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the field is the world; the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom; but the tares are the children of 
the wicked one; the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil; the harvest is the end of the world; and the 
reapers are the angels. As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it be in the 
end of this world. The Son of man shall send forth 
His angels, and they shall gather out of His king- 
dom all things that offend, and them which do in- 
iquity; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire.” 
Matthew 13 :37-42. 

By means of this parable the Lord teaches us 
that more harm is done to His cause when professed 
Christians arrogate to themselves the task of trying 
to rid the world of sinners by force than comes from 
leaving them free to follow their own course of ir- 
religion. The business of ridding the earth of them 
is reserved for God and His angels. When the reli- 
gious situation in the world shall demand it, He 
will do the job and do it well. Therefore, let no 
man or group of men attempt to arrogate to them- 
selves the work which God has reserved for Himself. 
Our work, as Christians, is to preach the gospel of 
Christ everywhere, and let men choose for themselves 
whether they will obey it. 
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Historie St. John’s Chureh 


“Atop Church Hill in Richmond Town” 


Bi. xevr0r Arnotp, when he captured the 
town of Richmond in 1781, quartered the soldiers 
of the British King George III in the same church 
where, a few years earlier, the words “Liberty, or 
. . . death” had kindled the spark of freedom and 
Christian democracy in America. 

Which things are an allegory. 

St. John’s Church, in the capital city of Virginia, 
in seeking to bear witness to the faith of the men 
who assembled within its walls in 1775, finds that 
the same antagonistic forces are at work in the world 
of today. Among the thousands who visit this his- 
toric building each year some few seem disciples of 
Arnold, blind to the meaning of history, and able to 
see only wood and brick and stone; the great majority, 
however, come as pilgrims to a shrine. 

In and out of St. John’s Church pass each month 
some two thousand visitors, from all over America 
and from many lands, as far away as Australia, 
China, and the countries of Europe. They see the 
place whe1e George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Peyton Randolph and Richard Henry Lee, 
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A Symbol of National and Religious Freedom 


By THE REVEREND ROBERT BONNER ECHOLS 
Rector of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Richmond, Va. 


after listening to the inspired appeal of Patrick 
Henry to the Virginia Convention, clasped hands 
in solemn dedication to the cause of freedom and 
Christian democracy in the New World. They see 
a building in which for more than two centuries 
Christian worship has been carried on, and prayers 
offered for the people of America and of the world. 

Among those who come as pilgrims to St. John’s 
none are more welcome than the teachers and children 
of our schools and the young people of our colleges, 
most of them from Virginia; but some, like a recent 
delegation of more than a hundred from a high 
school in Detroit, are from distant States. Here 
they may learn history at first hand, the meaning 
of selfless consecration to high ideals, and the value 
of unswerving loyalty to a righteous cause. | 

To St. John’s, during the war years, there came 
a young man from Switzerland, a sailor on an Allied 
freighter which had docked at Baltimore. In his 
early years in Switzerland, in a school reader, he 
had seen the picture of the church where the words 
“Liberty, or . . . death” were spoken, and had been 





The Rector of the Church Can Be Seen Standing in the Pew Where Patrick Henry Stood When He Made His Famous Speech 
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The Iron Grillwork at the Entrance to the Churchyard 


inspired by the example of the fathers of American 
liberty. He had looked forward since that child- 
hood hour, he said, to the day when he could stand 
where Patrick Henry had stood, in St. John’s Church. 
The visit was to him a true pilgrimage. 

Within recent months a little group entered the 
church one afternoon, unostentatiously and unan- 
nounced. Lord and Lady Halifax had brought their 
son, a courageous young officer of the British army 
who had lost both legs in war service and who now 
walks with the aid of mechanical devices, to see the 
historic church. These British visitors did not take 
the long walk from the street, up the stone steps and 
through the churchyard with its slowly crumbling 
tombstones, in a spirit of idle curiosity, we may be 
sure—a fact further attested by a friendly note from 
the British ambassador, received at the church a few 
days later. 

Incidentally, this was not the first visit of Lord 
Halifax to St. John’s. At the two hundredth an- 
niversary service, in 1941, he was present as the 
official representative of George VI, and presented, 
in the name of his king, a large and beautifully 
printed Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
printed in the reign of William and Mary in 1695, 
_and bound, with the royal coat of arms embossed, 
for Queen Anne in 1700. 

There are other visitors, too: the few who come 
rather in the spirit of the troops of Benedict Arnold 
than as pilgrims to a shrine. There are some who 
chip corners from the old stones and vaults of the 
churchyard; some who must be watched lest they 
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make way with books and other articles of worship 
within the church buildings. There was the group 
who attracted the attention of the sexton to a point 
some distance from the Patrick Henry pew while 
one of their ixamber attempted to remove the silver 
memorial plate from the door of the pew. 

Those in charge of St. John’s have been much 
impressed with the spirit of serious interest and of 
appreciation of the meaning of this historic shrine, 
on the part of the many young men and women of the 
armed forces who have come to the church during 
the past years. Again, however, a few come, not 
as pilgrims, but in open, if not scornful, indifference. 
They come, for the most part, from sections of the 
country which have little historic background, and 
from homes where a self-centered and materialistic 
idea of life has been implanted. One of a group 
of friendly young GI’s lingered behind the others 
one day, and said to the rector: “Parson, I hope you 
will not mind a frank question. What is the good 
of all these old buildings in Richmond, anyhow ? 
Why don’t they tear them down and build something 
modern and useful ?” 

Useful? To millions of Americans with under- 
standing minds and souls, St. John’s and Independ- 
ence Hall, Mount Vernon, and the homes of Lincoln 
and Lee, are among the most useful buildings in 
this land of democracy! What is more needed in 
America than the inculeation of the spirit of rever- 
ence, of courtesy, and of willing obedience to law 
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Here Can Be Seen the Door in the Original Part of the Church Used 
by the Patriots at That Special Meeting in 1775 
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This Smali Building on the Corner of the Churchyard Is Reputed to Be the Place Where 
Public Instruction Was First Given to Negro Children in Virginia 


based upon the experience of a free people and 
founded upon the unchanging law of God ? 

For many generations St. John’s has been .a shrine 
of patriotism and of democracy, and for 205 years 
it has been an active Christian church. Week by 
week, services, first of the Church of England and 
later of the Episcopal Church, have been held within 
its walls; and today parish work is being carried on 
by a congregation of 550 communicants. 

While remaining loyal to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Episcopal Church, St. John’s is 
trying to make full use of the opportunity afforded 
by its position as a building of historic interest to 
extend a friendly hand of weleome to men and women 
of other religious communions. The present rector 
has, within the past few years, twice invited the 
clergy, choirs, and congregations of Negro churches 
to join in Christian worship in the church building; 
on another occasion the church was filled with visit- 
ing young people, ending a Seventh-day Adventist 
convention with final prayers in this historic shrine. 
Members of the Church of the Latter-day Saints 
(Mormons) have sung their hymns of pioneer days 
in the building which to them is a symbol of national 
and religious freedom. Groups of visiting priests 
and sisters of the Roman Catholic Church have come 
in a spirit of serious and friendly interest, both in 
the building itself and in the service books and vest- 
ments used in the worship of the Anglican Church. 

Many of the old tombs, and at least one of the 
other buildings in the churchyard, share interest with 
the church itself. A small brick building, built in 
1835 on the southeast corner of the grounds, now 
used as a chapel and classroom, is reputed to be the 
place where public instruction was first given to 
Negro children in Virginia. Near by is the grave 
of George Wythe, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and first law professor in America—the 
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teacher of Patrick Henry, 
of President Madison, and 
of Chief Justice Marshall. 
Across the churchyard are 
the tombs of two of the 
early governors of Vir- 
ginia and of the mother of 
Edgar Allan Poe. The 
story is told by old resi- 
dents of the city that the 
unhappy and lonely boy, 
later to become famous 
around the world as a 
poet, was often found ly- 
ing face down upon his 
mother’s grave in the 
churchyard, asleep. 

The St. John’s of today 
is trying, in a small way and in a Christian spirit, 
to minister both to her own people and to her thou- 
sands of visitors; to minister both as a historic shrine 
and as a spiritual lighthouse, placed atop Church Hill 
in Richmond Town in the year 1741 by men who 
believed both in human freedom and in the Chris- 
tian God. 
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Close By St. John’s Church Is This Grave of George Wythe, Jurist and 

Statesman of Colonial Days. He Was, It Is Said, the First Professor 

of Law in the United States, and the Teacher of Randolph, Jefferson, 

and Marshall. Especially Distinguished Is He Because of the Fact 

That He Was the First Virginia a of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 
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Old Glory Is a Beautiful Flag! 








A Welcome Sight to Weary and Lonesome American Travelers in a Distant Land 


Looking Toward America 


What an American Living Abroad 
Thinks of His Own Country 


By ROBERT BRUCE THURBER 


WU net Sam ts a distant relative of mine— 
distant only in a geographical sense. Politically, he 
is close up. In fact, though to others of my political 
relatives he may be Uncle, he seems so close to me 
that he is Daddy Sam. For I love the personifica- 
tion of what he stands for, and profoundly respect 
his sterling qualities. And |] am prepared to tell why. 

He is in my telescopic sight now from a foreign 
shore. But it is not only nostalgia that moves me 
to think tenderly of his character and personality. 
I am enough a man of the world to appreciate the 
good traits of other peoples and the sound principles 
of government of other nations. But the turning 
of my back on my home country has not made my 
hindsight blind sight. 

For sixteen years in the aggregate I have resided 
outside the United States. It has been my lot to 
be away long enough at a time, and to be back often 
enough, to get a fair perspective of “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” It has its serious 
faults—serious chiefly because in some cases it has 
failed to live up to its ideals of true democracy. 
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Uncle Sam limps a little, and there is a slight cur- 
vature of the spine, from this distance. But, of 
course, with all his infirmities, I love him still. 

I wasn’t wanderlusted out of the country before 
I knew any better, though my first foreign venture 
came when I was a young man. It was in response 
to a call stronger than the pull of patriotism, a 
persuasive summons of the divine Missioner to help 
alien peoples who needed the aid I could render 
much more than my fellow countrymen needed it. 
Yet with that dual loyalty made possible to a Chris- 
tian, I saw no antagonism between love of country 
and love of humanity as a whole, and was made a 
better citizen of the United States by voluntarily 
becoming a potential almoner to every man on earth. 

During my years abroad there have crossed my 
path the nationals of other governments who have 
strong prejudices, both favorable and unfavorable, 
toward the nation of my birth. Naturally, I have 
been particularly drawn to the former, though not, 
I believe, without giving due attention to the latter. 
Not to write of those dreamers of a fabulous America 
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where the “long green” grows on trees with branches 
hanging over the wall, I shall méntion those who 
imagine that my country has a sort of magic clinging 
to it, and that the air one breathes is different. 

There is a free air about America—besides what 
is pumped into automobile tires—or, am I, too, only 
imagining it! It is figurative rather than literal 
atmosphere. It is a freedom which radiates from 
the free people and their free homes and _busi- 
nesses and religions and institutions. There is a 
“feel” to the country that is as exhilarating to the 
senses as it is stimulating to the intellect. It isn’t 
that Americans are better than other people. There 
are millions abroad who can “run circles around” 
free-roving Yankees when it comes to intrinsic vir- 
tues and solidity of character. And globe wander- 
ers know it. 

Nor do Americans want to be better than others, 
nor worse, but just as good. That is the fruit of 
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“I Love America Because as a Nation It Stepped Out Fearlessly 
and Boldly to Try an Experiment in Government Such as Never 


Had Been Tried, and of Which Only Failure Was Prophesied” 


the democratic way of life, or ought to be. No 
floors or ceilings separate free peoples—only walls. 
And the walls have numerous double doors, un- 
locked, and usually wide open. 

Very early in my life abroad I was walking along 
the street of an Oriental city. On my turning a 
corner, suddenly there flashed before my eyes the 
Stars and Stripes hanging high from the window 
of the American Consulate. My exiled, lonely heart 
was thrilled as no patriotic parade at home could 
have thrilled it. Old Glory is a beautiful flag! Or 
can it be that only Americans think so? Can it be 
to others no more beautiful than a barber pole, a 
stick of peppermint candy, or the decorations on a 
Christmas tree? It may be no more than these to 
some soulless Americans. 
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Later, one Fourth of July, I received a telegram 
from a distant fellow American, which read, “Hur- 
rah for Uncle Sam!” That was all; but it stirred 
the noblest feelings of which I am capable. Mere 
sentiment? Perhaps; and the souls of others are 
just as patriotically stirred by the red-white-and- 
yellow or other symbols of national sovereignty. 
But, if I may be pardoned, it is more than that 
for the lover of that brand of liberty which frees 
every cell of the human body and mind. 

I love America because it has so little recognized 
class feeling. There are great differences in intel- 
lects, skills, tastes, cultures, viewpoints, backgrounds ; 
but very few in senses of superiority and inferior- 
ity. The I’m-worth-as-much-as-you-are consciousness 
makes for agreeable living. I have lived so long in 
lands where caste was steel-bound, that America seems 
classless beside them. I write of the classes that set 
themselves up above the masses. 

I love America because as a nation it stepped out 
fearlessly and boldly to try an experiment in govern- 
ment such as never had been tried, and of which only 
failure was prophesied. A few intrepid men threw 
caution to the winds as they risked their heads and 
staked their all on the proposition that men should 
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“I Love America Because Church and State, as Governing Systems, Are Separate There. 


State, and the State Can Sanction and Protect the Churches. 
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be free in body, mind, and soul; and that, with all 
its dangers, freedom under liberal laws was the saf- 
est course for a nation to take. 

These men eschewed license in the name of liberty. 
They proved that “liberty is escaping from petty 
tyrannies into a great devotion.” And that devotion 
in itself would restrain liberty from taking undue 
liberties. Given the spur, the rein would be applied 
from a common-sense recognition that going too fast 
or too far would be disastrous. 

I have resided in countries where blacked eyes and 
bloodied noses received during altercations in legis- 
lative halls were considered legitimate by-products 
of the democratic process; where political candidates 
for office were howled and egged off platforms and 
given no chance to state their cases—and this taken 
as one of the privileges conferred by free institutions. 
At home, while such outbreaks occurred at times, I 
had been used to thinking of them as the despised 
refuse of democratic procedure. They didn’t belong. 

I love America because its liberties are guaranteed 
by a written Constitution. It can be altered, and 
has been, in minor details; but its clear, fundamental 
principles have not been changed, nor can be, if it 
stands at all as representative of those rights which 
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The Churches Can Bless and Support the 


Separation of Church and State Works, Smoothly and Gloriously” 
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A Bit of America, Where Every School Child Grows Up to Recognize His “‘Unalienable Rights” to “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness” 
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The deterioration of every government 
begins with the decay of the principles upon 

+ which it was founded.—Montesquieu in “The 
Spirit of the Laws.” 
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every man of any worth counts as inherently his and 
is actively willing to fight to maintain. 

There are basic rights which are freely granted in 
many other governmental systems. But too often 
they are subject to the good or ill will of officials. 
And the say-so of some official is the last word. The 
vast majority of the common run of people come 
into contact with only the petty official just above 
them. And, usually, the more petty the official, the 
more likely he is to apply unfair pressure on those 
beneath him. And, in practice, there is no oppor- 
tunity to appeal over his head. Such an attempt 
would result only in increased injustice, this time 
as punishment. 

But where every school child has his “all-men-are- 
created-equal” by heart, in that deeper sense than 
mind, and who grows up to recognize his “unalien- 
able Rights” to “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness,”’ knowing that such rights are absolutely 
assured to all men of however lowly estate, he can 
square his shoulders and feel that this is LIBERTY 
in capital letters. 

His liberty is “down in black and white,” in 
language the simplest can understand and appreciate 
and practice. And it has a seal upon it which stamps 
it with all the authority and stability of a nation 
which has grown great simply because it has stood 
stanchly for freedom for all. It is impossible for 
those who have always lived under the folds of the 
Stars and Stripes to sense as fully the inestimable 
privileges of these rights as can those who have 
known them long since and have lost them awhile. 
* I love America because church and state, as gov- 
erning systems, are separate there. I have seen too 
much, in my travels and in my reading of history, 
of close contacts between politics and religion, where 
the state dominated the church, where the church 
held sway over the government, or where the two 
have been so mixed that they are indistinguishable. 
For religion, the first leads to formalism and leth- 
argy, the second to arrogancy and persecution of 
minorities, and the third to glaring abuses in both 
religion and government. 

Separation of church and state, as institutions, 
does not extend to the individual member and citizen 
to a degree which would make him a divided person- 
ality. He can render to both God and Caesar, each 
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his due, without the slightest inconsistency. A man 
ean be loyal to both church and state, each in its 
sphere, as well as he can be loyal to both his wife 
and his mother, each in her sphere, without friction. 
It has been demonstrated times without number that 
a religious devotee can be a patriotic governmental 
official, from Daniel of old to the modern President 
in his pew and his chair. The cogent arguments 
now being effectively used to prove that a man may 
be loyal to the United Nations and at the same time 
be loyal to his own nation, are equally applicable to 
service to God and to the state. 

America’s noble experiment in government has 
passed the experimental stage. By practical lab- 
oratory methods it has demonstrated to history that 
free states and independent churches can dwell and 
work together harmoniously under one government 
ruled by all its people. The churches can bless and 
support the state, and the state can sanction and 
protect the churches, there being no overlapping and 
no overlordship. Separation of church and state 
works, smoothly and gloriously. 

How fortunate are those millions of human beings 
whose invaluable birthright it has been to be born 
in the freest and most liberty-loving country on earth. 
Time and again that liberty has been placed in jeop- 
ardy, and even now is in grave danger of being 
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How Fortunate Are Those Whose Birthright It Has Been to Be Born 
in This Free and Liberty-loving Country 
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abridged and lost at the hands of groups, however 
well meaning, who would sell the boon of free gov- 
ernment for a church-pressured state. 

Eternal vigilance remains the price of continued 
liberty. Dominator and dominated still lurk. The 
new age now bursting with light and power upon 
mankind must bear no clouds of fear and want and 


enslavement, if our history has taught us anything. 

From my vantage point I view with apprehension — 
any sinister approach of tyranny. But I have confi- 

dence in my countrymen, that they will wield that 

climax of power, atomic energy, in defense and at- 

tack, for liberty and ultimate world peace. There 

is no other way open to a free people. 


--- EDITORIALS... 


Associate Editor on Field Trip 


Liserty’s associate EpiTor has recently 
spent about two months on the Pacific Coast lectur- 
ing in behalf of the principles for which this mag- 
azine stands. He has been greeted by good-sized 
audiences everywhere he went, and careful attention 
was given to the presentation of the principles under- 
lying the American system of government which keep 
church and state separate. This accounts for there 
being less from his pen in this issue of the journal 
than there usually is. H. H. V. 


Conscientious Objectors 
and Naturalization 


Ow anoruer pace of this issue we give the 
entire decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Girouard v. United States. Our 
readers will remember the background of this case. 

The Schwimmer, Macintosh, and Bland eases, all 
involving the question of the willingness of an appli- 
cant for American citizenship to bear arms if called 
upon to do so by the Government, were decided 
between 1929 and 1931. The United States Supreme 
Court opinions in these cases became the law of the 
land. Applicants unwilling to bear arms were refused 
naturalization. 

In 1942 Congress changed some of the provisions 
of our naturalization laws to make it easier for aliens 
serving in our armed forces to become citizens of the 
United States. An applicant in the military service 
was freed from the necessity of declaring his inten- 
tions to become a citizen, from being able to speak 
English or sign his name, from the paying of any fee, 
and from having a fixed period of residence in the 
country. One section of the Act of 1942 contained 
these words: “The provisions of this subchapter shall 
not apply to. . . any conscientious objector who per- 
formed no military duty whatever or refused to wear 
the uniform.” 

In 1944 two Canadians serving in our Army were 
granted citizenship though they were noncombatants. 
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The naturalization officials did not appeal these cases. 
Later a civilian, James Louis Girouard—a noncom- 
batant by religious convictions—was admitted to 
citizenship by a judge of one of our District Courts, 
but the Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the order 
of the District Court. The case was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. Before it was decided, 
the University of Pennsylvania Law Review for Jan- 
uary, 1946, expressed tersely what many people were 
thinking: 

“The alien conscientious objector who has served as 
a noncombatant repeats the oath which is required of 
all petitioners for citizenship, and that oath is inter- 
preted as not implying a willingness to bear arms. On 
the other hand, the alien conscientious objector who 
is a civilian and who has admitted a willingness to 
undertake noncombatant military duty, if called upon 
to do so, is not permitted to take the same oath on the 
ground that it does imply a willingness to bear arms. 
Hence, the oath has two different meanings even when 
taken by individuals with the same religious scruples.” 

The opinion in the Girouard case provides that 
those who are willing to enter our armed services, even 
though they are noncombatants, may be admitted to 
citizenship. 

The following editorial comments doubtless express 
the thinking of many liberty-loving Americans: 

“The Girouard decision is being hailed with satis- 
faction in church circles and everywhere among men 
who are awake to the peril in which the individual 
conscience stands in a world of growing state totali- 
tarianism. The Christian Century, which from the 
first sought to point out the danger to religious free- 
dom in the Schwimmer, Macintosh, and Bland deci- 
sicns, naturally joins in this chorus of approbation. 
The decision certainly goes a long way toward getting 
our courts, and the Government of the United States 
as a whole, out of the dismal business of attempting 
to make conscience subservient to the demands of the 
state. As such, it constitutes a legal landmark.”— 
The Christian Century, May 8, 1946. 

“On April 22 the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that an alien applicant cannot be denied United 
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States citizenship for refusing, on account of religious 
scruples, to promise to ‘take up arms’ in the nation’s 
defense. In so doing, it reversed three previous deci- 
sions that long have stood as a denial of respect for 
individual human rights. . . . 

“We can rejoice that the individual’s right to exer- 
cise freedom of conscience has been re-established by 
law.”—The Christian Advocate, May 16, 1946. 

On April 23, the day following the Supreme Court 
decision in the Girouard case, the Washington Post 
had the following as its leading editorial: 

“A man who is otherwise well qualified for Amer- 
ican citizenship, the Supreme Court ruled yesterday, 
need not be excluded from that advantage because 
of reservations on his part as to bearing arms in 
military combat. It has taken the Court a long time 
to arrive at that conclusion, but we think that the 
present decision brings it into line with both the 
public conscience and the letter of the law. 

“The principles which guided the Court in making 
this decision were ably stated long ago in Justice 
Holmes’ dissent in the Schwimmer case and Chief 
Justice Hughes’ dissent in the Macintosh case. In 
writing the opinion of the Court in the case of 
James Louis Girouard, Justice Douglas went back 
to those dissenting arguments which now have suf- 
ficient adherence to make them the law of the land. 
Former Chief Justice Hughes had pointed out the 
close similarity between the oath that is required 
of members of Congress and other civilian officers of 
the United States and the oath that is required by 
Congress of aliens on their admission to citizenship. 
The oath for Congressmen could not reasonably be 
held to exclude conscientious objectors, for the Con- 
stitution says that ‘no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States.’ Why, then, should 
essentially the same oath be interpreted to exclude 
conscientious objectors seeking citizenship ? 

“Congress did not specifically require a promise 
to bear arms. What it did require was an oath that 
the applicant for citizenship ‘will support and de- 
fend the Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same.’ Mr. Girouard 
was ready and willing to take this oath. He was «/so 
willing to serve in the Army in noncombatant duty 
such as was assigned to 10,000 of his fellow Seventh- 
day Adventists during the war. Surely that meets 
the requirement of supporting and defending the 
Constitution and what it stands for. 

“We think that the more far-reaching interpreta- 
tion of the Naturalization Act was left untenable 
by the action of Congress in exempting conscientious 
objectors from military service. To be sure, Con- 
gress passed a new Naturalization Act in 1940 with- 
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out changing the previous interpretation put upon 
the oath by the Supreme Court. But that is by no 
means conclusive of Congressional intent. The Court 
has now at least done its duty in correcting its own 
mistake. We suspect that that action will be ap- 
plauded in Congress. For all our institutions, as 
Justice Holmes said, are based on ‘the principle of 
free thought—not free thought for those who agree 


with us but freedom for the thought we hate.’ ” 
H. H. V. 


Nonecombatants and the 
Congressional Medal of Honor 


Iy 4 RECENT IssuE, commenting upon the 
President’s bestowing the Congressional Medal of 
Honor upon Corporal Desmond T. Doss, we said 
this: “It was the first time in the history of our nation 
that a noncombatant has been thus decorated.” We 
based our statement upon a number of newspaper 
and magazine articles. 

We are now in receipt of a letter from a rear ad- 
miral in the Medical Corps of the United States Navy 
who says, “While I do not have a list of all noncom- 
batants who have received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, I know of two specific instances where two 
noncombatants have received it.” One of these was 
a pharmacist’s mate, and the other, the writer of the 
letter, was a doctor. 

We recognize that medical work in general is con- 
sidered a noncombatant branch of military service. 
What we were trying to say was that Corporal Doss 
was the first avowed conscientious objector to receive 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Because the 
term “conscientious objector” has come to mean more 
than the mere refusal to bear arms, and because we 
wanted to distinguish between Doss and those who do 
nothing for their country, we used the term “noncom- 
batant” in describing him without making as clear 
as we should have done that he was a “noncombatant” 
by religious conviction rather than by the chance of 
being appointed to a branch of the service where he 
was not required to bear arms. We always want to 
be accurate in our statements and never resent being 


corrected when we need it. H. H. Vv. 





Freepom of the press is in the gravest danger 
within its own domain when its proprietors bow and 
scrape to their advertisers under pressure of cancel- 
lation of buying space. 


Tue more natural rights and liberties a govern- 
ment allows its citizens to enjoy, the greater peace 
and prosperity the nation will enjoy. 
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School Credits for Religious 
Instruction Again 


Ix ovr ast 1ssvE we published a brief note 
from America commending the educational authori- 
ties of the State of New York for granting credits in 
publie schools for courses in religious education. 

In answer to a letter addressed to the assistant com- 
missioner of education we have the following from 
the director of secondary education of the State de- 
partment of education in Albany: 

“The function of this department in the matter of 
credit for religious education is that of honoring or 
accepting credit, which a local school grants for a 
religious course carried on outside of public school 
premises, for State credential purposes. 

“A registered school functions as an accrediting 
institution evaluating the work of other institutions 
in the matter of credit toward graduation. This may 
not be interpreted that the school in any way super- 
vises the educational work of other institutions any 
more than it supervises the instructional work carried 
on in the armed forces, but it is the privilege of the 
registered institution to evaluate such work and to 
grart credit for it. It is also within the province of 
the registered institution to insist upon full and com- 
plete reports of attendance, achievement, and assur- 
ance, in course of study or other form, that an organ- 
ized program of instruction is carried out. The 
State education department in approving credit eval- 
uations of this kind merely indicates its’ willingness 
to accept such school’s certification of credit. 

“In addition to educational work carried on out- 
side the school, such as the case of transfer pupils or 
returned servicemen, the usual credit granted for in- 
struction outside of school is granted for courses in 
musie offered by a private music teacher and courses 
in religious instruction carried on by duly organized 
religious bodies. .. . 

“Blanks for application by the schools, and teach- 
ers’ qualifications, are supplied by this department. 
In submitting them, the school should send also a 
course of study which indicates :.at there is a planned 
program of instruction. For such instruction the 
school may grant credit at the rate of one-fourth unit 
a year, not to total more than one unit in all, and 
have such approval accepted by the department toward 
the completion of State diploma requirements upon 
recommendation by the registered school to this de- 
partment.” 

Apparently religious instruction is not given on 
school premises in the State of New York. We are 
willing to concede that a course in religious instruc- 
tion may be at least as valuable as any other course 
that might be given. All we endeavor to do, ever, is 
to see that in tax-supported schools no sectarian or 
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denominational teaching is allowed. Probably every- 
one will agree that real learning is not confined to 
formal education or received only by the regular 
processes that are used in educational institutions. 
Of course there must be some sort of standard by 
which work done may be evaluated, and we repeat, 
probably there can be no valid objection to granting 
credits for instruction in religion as long as the course 
for which credit is given meets standards of instruc- 
tion required for any other subject. Nevertheless, 
if the credit is given for lessons in sectarian dogma, 
the state is entirely out of its sphere in giving credit. 
The state is not supposed to know or care what a man 
believes in religious matters so long as he conducts 
himself as a good citizen, and the state cannot prop- 
erly provide officials to judge in the matter of sec- 
tarian instruction. Churchmen who crave civil rec- 
ognition of their accomplishments in the study of reli- 
gion may someday find themselves embarrassed by 
the regulations which the state lays down regarding 
proper courses of study. Similar things have oc- 
curred. Also the New York State education depart- 
ment is apparently near the danger line of dabbling 
in religion. H. H. V. 


Liberalism and Freedom 
of Conscience . 


W airine 1 America, April 6, 1946, under 
the title “How Liberal Is Liberalism?’ John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., in defending the attitude of his 
church against liberalism, says among other things: 

“The two essential things with which the Roman 
Pontiff refused to come to terms in 1864 are the 
same two things with which no Christian man can 
come to terms in 1946. The first is the philosophical 
principle of the absolute autonomy of the individual 
reason; the second is the political principle of the 
juridical omnipotence of the state.” 

We have no quarrel with Dr. Murray for asserting 
that no Christian will hold that man, by the power of 
reason, can give liberty to himself. Neither do we 
believe that the state is omnipotent. We hold that 
above any human law is the law of God. 

We have the feeling, however, that Dr. Murray is 
opposing not only the autonomy of reason but the 
autonomy of conscience, for he adds: 

“Moreover, since there is no such thing as abstract 
reason, but only reason as it exists in men, this ration- 
alism leads to the destruction of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, truth and falsity. It becomes 
the prerogative of every man to think what he likes, 
and to be himself the judge of its truth. Above all, 
as the famous Frenchwoman said, ‘Everyone makes 
his own little religion.’ 
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“Tt was on this premise that the men of the Revolu- 
tion [French] proclaimed freedom of religion as the 
first of the great modern liberties—the right of the 
individual to worship God as he pleases, if he pleases. 
And it was this freedom of religion, based on this 
premise, that Gregory XVI had in mind when he 
called it a deliramentum—an absurdity, a piece of 
nonsense. . . . That is precisely what it is. It is 
an absurdity, because it contradicts the first principle 
of ethical reason—the sovereignty of God over the 
human conscience. Be it noted that liberalism, in 
defining freedom of religion, went much further than 
the assertion of the right of every man, as against the 
state, to worship God according to his conscience.” 

It is granted that God is sovereign in every sphere, 
but it is just as true that God neither forces the con- 
science directly nor gives any group—chureh or state 
—the authority to attempt to do so. 

Conscience is defined, “sense or consciousness of 
right or wrong; sense or consciousness of the moral 
goodness or blameworthiness of one’s own conduct, in- 
tentions, or character, together with a feeling of ob- 
ligation to do or be that which is recognized as good. 
. .. Hence, a faculty, power, or principle, conceived 
to decide as to the moral quality of one’s own thoughts 
or acts, enjoining what is good; as, the still small 
voice of conscience.” (Italics ours. ) 

No man can save another. Holy Writ is emphatic 
on this point. It declares that even such men as 
Noah, Job, and Daniel could deliver “neither son 
nor daughter,” adding “they should deliver but their 
own souls by their righteousness.” 

It is a snare and delusion to teach that anyone, 
however exalted or however good, can account to 
God for another. The great apostle St. Paul teaches 
that “we shall all stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ,” and makes clear that “every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.” 

We have no defense for the liberalism Dr. Murray 
talks about, but it seems evident that he is not will- 
ing to concede that a man may exercise his conscience 
as against the church, for he says that “men of good 
will have begun to understand the crusade of Pius 
XII. ... It is a crusade to set a higher sovereignty 
over the reason of man and over the authority and 
action of the state.” 

We deny absolutely that the church as an organi- 

zation has any authority over the state. This doc- 
trine has been thoroughly discredited. Christ sep- 
arated these two, giving each its proper sphere, when 
He bade His followers to “render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s.” Surely no thinking man would want 
to return to the Middle Ages—we almost said the 
Dark Ages—when princes trembled before pretates, 
when, if you please, the church had such power over 
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the action of the state as Dr. Murray apparently 
approves. 

We personally believe service to God is a reason- 
able one, but we are absolutely sure that no force 
can make such service acceptable to God. 

H. H. V. 


School Bus Case Appealed 
to Supreme Court 


Iv ove issue for the first quarter of 1945 
we reported that the New Jersey Supreme Court 
had ruled on the legal validity of a statute which per- 
mitted a board of education of a township to trans- 
port children to private schools in public school busses. 
The court held that this was in violation of a section 
of one of the articles of the State constitution. Those 
who were pressing for the use of public school busses 
by parochial school children carried the case on ap- 
peal from the New Jersey Supreme Court to the 
Court of Errors and Appeals. This court, through 
its chancellor, ruled “that there is nothing on the 
face of the resolution or statute or in the record be- 
fore us showing that either the statute or the resolu- 
tion enacted thereunder is unconstitutional or does 
violence to the Constitution for any of the reasons 
urged. The judgment of the Supreme Court is re- 
versed.” 

Five justices concurred in the opinion of the chan- 
cellor. Three judges dissented. The chancellor and 
those who agreed with him said, among other things: 

“The compulsory education statutes impose on the 
parents, not the children, an absolute duty subject to 
three exceptions, physical or mental disability of the 
child or adequate provision by private teaching other 
than in a recognized day school. The statute is penal 
in nature for a violation of which parents may be 
convicted as disorderly persons. . . . Many situations 
could arise, where, without regular means of trans- 
portation, parents would be placed in a situation 
which made it practically impossible to comply with 
the compuisory education requirements and therefore 
without willful intent to evade or transgress, would 
become subject to the penalties established for failure 
to perform the duty imposed. It was to meet this 
mischief that the original statute authorizing the 
transportation of pupils living remote from the 
schools was enacted. The statutes looking to trans- 
portation became complementary to and in aid of the 
compulsory education statutes.” 

The dissent held that the use of public funds for 
transporting parochial school children was likely to 
be just the beginning of further use of public funds 
for the benefit of private and parochial school pupils, 
and pointed out “the impossibility of satisfactorily 
distinguishing one item of expense from another in 
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the long process of child education. . . . Every step 
in the educational process is, presumably, for the 
benefit of the child and, therefore, theoretically for 
the benefit of the state. Consequently, if the argu- 
ment is sound, it is within the discretion of the legis- 
lature, free of constitutional restraint, to provide for 
practically the entire cost of education in private and 
parochial as well as in public schools.” 

It has been our opinion for a long time that the 
transporting of pupils of private and parochial schools 
in publie school busses is only the beginning of more 
demands for further expenditures of public funds 
for schools outside the public school system. Those 
who are interested enough to do so may well watch 
the growth of this un-American thing. 

This story is not yet all told. This case has been 
referred to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Christian Herald of April, 1946, says that “in a 
nutshell, the conflict lies between Jersey Roman 
Catholics who want transportation for their parochial 
school pupils at public expense, and the Protestants 
who don’t want it, who see it as an entering wedge 
for something far more important. ... Maybe we’re 
prejudiced, being Protestant, but we think there is 
something in the argument. .. . We’re for transport- 
ing the parochial youngsters—provided every other 
private and religious school in every community be 
granted the same privilege. When the taxpayer stops 
to figure out what that would cost him, he’d raise a 
howl that could be heard in Samoa!” 

Since the question in this case is being raised in 
communities all over the United States, it is well to 
have it answered by the United States Supreme Court. 
We hope the answer given may be the right one. 

H. H. V. 


Two Catholic Views on Religion 
In Publie Schools 


Av rue International Council of Religious 
Education meeting in Columbus, Ohio, in February 
last, some attention was given to the matter of teach- 
ing religion in the public schools. One prominent 
leader suggested that the various Christian bodies 
might adopt “a doctrine which could be accepted 
by all, and then seek to have such a doctrine in- 
troduced in public schools.” He added, “If you 
cannot agree on such doctrine, then each church 
should establish its own schools rather than subject 
children to secular education.” 

America, March 9, 1946, commented thus: 

“The point raised by Dr. Buttrick, of the pos- 
sibility of arriving at a common denominator of ‘non- 
sectarian’ doctrine which could be taught in tax- 
supported schools, is a favorite compromise with 
Protestants who are concerned, over the seculariza- 
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tion of society but don’t want to face its full im- 
plications in regard to education. But it is not an 
acceptable compromise. Least-common-denominator 
religion, it should be clear to Jews and Protestants 
as it is to Catholics, would not be religion at all. 
If our non-Catholic brethren are really in earnest 
and sincere, let them say what a Protestant leader 
did say, that the Catholic Church is right on the 
issue of religion in education. Then let them co- 
operate with Catholics, as Canadian Protestants have 
done, in claiming a just share of taxes for religious 
education—Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic.” 

The America Press published in 1930 May 
an American Oppose the Public Schools? by Paul 
Blakely, S.J. A statement or two, at least, in this 
has caused a great deal of comment by Protestants, 
and some considerable explanation by Catholics. Re- 
cently the Rev. William E. McManus, assistant di- 
rector, department of education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, wrote to the editor of America 
a letter which was published under “Correspondence” 
in the issue of March, 16, 1946. Our readers will 
be interested in this letter: 

“Editor: In fairness we must admit that among 
the articles left in ‘Father Blakely’s Educational 
Testament’ (America, February 23, 1946) ig the oft- 
quoted statement: ‘Our first duty to the public school 
is not to pay taxes for its maintenance’ (May an 
American Oppose the Public Schools? America Press, 
1930). Of course, such a slip of the pen is to be 
expected of one who wrote so voluminously on a 
wide variety of topics, but it does indicate a deplor- 
able tendency on the part of Father Blakely and 
those who follow in his footsteps to berate the pub- 
lic schools as though the people who manage them 
were guilty of a plot to instill secularized ideas in 
the minds’ of unsuspecting American children. Let 
us face the facts. If the school board of any large 
city proposed to introduce religious instruction of 
any kind—denominational or undenominational— 
into the public school curriculum, Catholics would 
be opposed to the proposition, just as they were at 
one time militant opponents of Bible reading in the 
public schools. Even when the school boards ap- 
prove released time or religious instruction during 
high school study periods, it appears that Catholics 
are not perfectly satisfied with the plan because they 
continue to operate and expand their own church- 
controlled school system. 

“Instead of harping on the irremedial evils of the 
public schools we ought to say exactly what we mean 
by insisting that the only remedy for secularized 
education is the church-controlled school. Then we 
ought to be practical. We want the people of the 
United States to amend their State constitutions 
so that local school boards may allocate tax funds 
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to both government-controlled and church-controlled 
schools. Then the people would have their choice 
between good and evil—between religious and secular 
educatién. Then in justice we may denounce parents 
who expose their children to the vicissitudes of sec- 
ularized public education. 

“Until such time as the governments of the States 
will give the people an opportunity to choose between 
the publicly supported secular school and the pub- 
licly supported religious school our criticism of the 
public school does no more than distract us from the 
shortcomings of our own schools.” 

This letter brought forth editorial comment. but 
when we asked the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., editor 
of America, for permission to print the editorial, 
he said: “I regret to reply that I do not think we can 
grant the permission. We do not approve of edi- 
torials being printed out of the context of the week- 
by-week or successive comment on certain topics. A 
single editorial opinion can be placed in its proper 
setting only by a continuing reader.” H. H. V. 


“Protestantism and the Public 
Sechool’’ 


Dx. Cuartes Crayton Morrison, editor of 
The Christian Century, writing under the general 
heading “Can Protestantism Win America?” de- 
votes the third article in the series to “Protestantism 
and the Public School.” Dr. Morrison feels, as many 
others do, that there is need for more religious in- 
struction being given to the youth of today. He de- 
plores the increasing amount of juvenile delinquency 
and laments that so many adults have limited knowl- 
edge of, and less interest in, religious things. He 
refers to what is known as “released time” and says: 

“Tt indicates the growing consciousness that some 
way must be found to bring the’school into conform- 
ity with sound educational theory. Nevertheless, en- 
thusiasm for such schemes must be tempered by an 
awareness of certain social perils which have ap- 
peared in their operation.” He adds, “The problem 
and its solution lie deeper than these experiments 
go.” 

Later in the article this is found: 

“The function of the school and the function of 
the church must be kept distinct. I do not advocate 
worship exercises with devotional Bible reading and 
prayer in the public school. Indeed, I believe such 
an introduction of religion into the school system 
should be opposed. It would be, in principle, the 
‘establishment of religion,’ which the Constitution 
forbids. We have every reason to be apprehensive 
when the state or the political community undertakes 
to direct the religious devotion of its youth. That 
(Italies ours. ) 


way lies totalitarianism.” 
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. being brought in. 


We still follow Dr. Morrison when he says, “Reli- 
gious devotion and commitment fall within the 
church’s function, not the school’s.” 

With all that we have quoted we wholeheartedly 
agree. We believe without reservation that there is 
need for religious teaching. We have opposed the 
teaching of religion in the public schools because we 
have felt it could not be taught without sectarian bias 
Dr. Morrison’s contention is that 
to remedy the present condition there are only two 
ways that can be considered. ‘One is for the public 
school to open its curriculum to the teaching of reli- 
gion. The other is for Protestantism to establish its 
own schools, somewhat on the model of the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, and to withdraw its chil- 
dren from the public schools. .. . For Protestantism 
as a whole to adopt this drastic alternative would 
mark the collapse of a great American ideal—the 
ideal of a liberal democracy providing its children 
with the kind of education which citizenship in a 
democracy requires.” Dr. Morrison would have the 
school curriculum include instruction in religion as 
it now does “in science, art, economics, politics, his- 
tory, literature, even business.” 

Perhaps there could be no fault found with this, 
but we are very skeptical about such teaching doing 
much for the morals of the youth. We may be old- 
fashioned, but we believe that religion, to be effective 
in character building, must be accepted as an authori- 
tative rule of life. We think of religion reaching 
something more than the head. We believe it must 
move the heart. We repeat, we doubt that the teach- 
ing of religion as polities and economics are taught 
can do anything to turn either youth or adults from 
sin to righteousness. To express it simply—very 
simply—“knowing” must be followed by “feeling” 
before there will be “doing.” To limit a teacher to 
the imparting of cold facts about religion and deny 
him the right to use the influence of direct appeal to 
the student to accept. and practice the religion he is 
studying about is to do him a grave injustice. The 
highest function of the teaching art is to transform 
theory into action. Those teachers have been the 
greatest who have most influenced their pupils to 
higher endeavor and more noble living. It is trite 
to say that abstract learning is not enough in 


. matters religious. There is need of the spark of celes- 


tial fire also. When anything worth while along 
religious lines is taught, it has no place in a school 
supported by the taxes of all the people, for it is 
bound to partake of the beliefs of the teacher. 
Further, since Americans do not believe in impos- 
ing religious tests for the holding of public office, 
school officials from the mer:bers of local school 
boards up to the State superintendent of public in- 
struction may be comprised of people of no religious 
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faith as well as the most devout. Who would feel 
that unbelievers are qualified to prescribe courses in 
religious education ? 

As we see it, religious education must be left to 
the churches. Any attempts to make it a part of the 
curriculum of the public system must be considered 
dangerously close to a union of church and state. 

H. H. V. 


NEWS and COMMENT 


One Pennsylvania School Board 
On Released Time 


Tuere 1s roop for serious thought for the 
advoeates of released time for religious instruction 
in the public schools in the following Report and 
Recommendations of the Committee of the Whole 
adopted by the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Board of 
School Directors, particularly in the table of statis- 
ties, which shows the small percentage of pupils 
originally enrolled for instruction in religion and 
the surprising decline in the numbers in the relatively 
short time the plan was in operation: 

“The General Assembly of the Commonwealth has 
enacted legislation which is designed to clarify the 
legality of ‘released time’ for religious education. 
This act enables any board of school directors to 
enter into ‘suitable arrangement’ with a religious 
group or organization of responsible citizens resident 
in the school district who are interested in organizing 
part-time weekday religious education for school pu- 
pils. The board of school directors is empowered to 
release pupils for not more than one hour per week 
from school sessions under stipulated rules and reg- 
ulations. 

“There are a number of factors which should be 
considered carefully by all concerned in a ‘released- 
time’ program of religious education. These circum- 
stances contribute to produce results which must be 
considered also without prejudice to the general 
problem, motive or value of religious education per 
se. In this instance these conditions are the result 
of local experience and the basic principles of pub- 
lie school education and administration: 

“1. Either by law, by pressure, or by design to 
meet changing condition, the program of service and 
activities in the schools has been filled to the present 
time limits, and any additional encroachment from 
external sources will more strongly emphasize the 
need to extend the school day or the school term in 
order that the schools may have the opportunity to 
accomplish those things for which public schools 
were organized. 

“2. When the privilege of the ‘released-time’ pro- 
gram is granted, the school and not the parent is 
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expected to assume the responsibility for the pro- 
gressive advancement of the child even in regard to 
the other extracurricular or elective activities. In 
order to meet this problem, there must be a cur- 
tailment of activities in the school which often are 
the actual character-building agencies of the school 
itself. 

“3. As in Harrisburg, other communities have 
found that the ‘released-time’ program has neither 
met the needs for religious education nor justified 
the effect upon the public school program. The pub- 
lic school generally has been our most democratic 
institntion and any program which emphasized the 
differences of the pupils is harmful. News items 
from cities where there has been ‘released-time’ for 
religious education indicate that there is now more 
intolerance, discrimination, and disunity than pre- 
viously existed in the public schools of those com- 
munities. 

“4, A recommendation of many persons interested 
in controlling juvenile delinquency is that there 
should be more opportunity for utilizing the slack 
time of ‘out-of-school’ hours for character-building 
purposes. One of these opportunities could be at- 
tendance at classes for religious education. In fact, 
some such classes are conducted and are better at- 
tended than those of the ‘released-time’* program. 


“RECOMMENDATION 


“Whereas the Committee of the Whole sincerely 
believes that there is a definite need for emphasis 
upon character-building and religious education and 
is not opposed to religious education in principle but 
is opposed to the proposed method of ‘released- 
time’ for religious education, and 2 
“WeEreEAS the Committee of the Whole has consid- 
ered carefully the factors as outlined in the above 
statement: which are involved in the adoption of a 
public school ‘released-time’ program for religious 
education, and 

“Whereas the ‘released-time’ program in effect in 
Harrisburg during the school years 1942 to 1945 in- 
clusive, neither met the needs of religious education 
nor justified the effect upon the public school program 
as evidenced by the following tabulation: 


Sentor 

High School 

“Year Registered Completed Population 
1942-43 970 426 2,867 
1943-44 300 128 2,512 
1944-45 200 139* 2,524 


therefore, be it 
“Resolved that the Committee of the Whole recom- 
mends that the petition of the Committee for Reli- 
* “Attending as of the date the program was discontinued by 
the board on January 26, 1945.” 
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gious Instruction fox the establishment of a ‘released- 
time’ for religious education program be denied.” 


Iowa Versus New Jersey on 
Publie School Busses for 
Parochial School Children 


Wate tar New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals has ruled that private and parochial 
school children may be transported in public school 
busses in that State, out in the middle of the country 
the Honorable John M. Rankin, attorney general of 
Iowa, has held that “there is no statutory authority 
by which a bus owned, leased, or operated by a public 
school district can legally transport children to and 
from a private school” in Iowa. The attorney gen- 
eral declared that “ ‘public school’ has a statutory 
meaning.” 

It is evident that this attorney general does not 
believe that schools operated by churches can by any 
justified use of the English language be called public 
schools. 


Should a Court Send a Man 
to Church? 


LIBERTY as rx rue past at least lifted 
an eyebrow at the action of some judges in sentencing 
delinquent children to attend Sunday school rather 
than sending them to any kind of correctional or 
penal institution. 

In its section devoted to religion, Time, of March 
11, 1946, referred to some medieval customs that 
must be the ancestors of the sentence-to-church idea: 

“Medieval Christians confessed their sins on Shrove 
Tuesday (Mardi gras). Grave offenders were as- 
signed to public penitence (sackcloth and ashes, strict 
fasting, no baths) until finally absolved of their sins 
on Maundy Thursday, the day before Good Friday. 
In those days religion was directly concerned with 
maintaining public order; lawbreakers were ordered 
to join the Lenten penitents rather than be thrown 
into the town lockup.” 

In the days when that was done, there was a 
union of church and state everywhere, with the 
ehurch above the state. In our day citizens ought to 
be afraid of anything that even faintly resembles a 
union of these two powers. 


Another Effort for Compulsory 
Religious Education 


Ir 1s reportep from Puerto Rico that 
“Roman Catholic leaders are making another effort 
to push through the legislature a bill making 
religious education compulsory for public school 
children.” 
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Rightful Weapons of the Church 


Some tre aco our attention was called to 
full-page advertisements that appeared in two Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania, newspapers. These were in- 
serted by the Beaver County branch of the National 
Reform Association. Nearly one hundred sermons 
were announced for a single Sunday, each emphasiz- 
ing the need for “Sabbath observance.” 

This type of promotion is the legitimate one that 
the National Reform Association should always fol- 
low. Too often this organization has depended upon 
lobbying before city councils, State legislatures, and 
the Federal Congress in behalf of having Sunday as 
a day of rest forced upon their fellow Americans by 
civil enactment. 

Sometimes we have felt compelled to say some 
pretty sharp things about certain activities of the 
National Reform Association, but we would be the 
first to fight for its members to be protected in the 
exercise of their legitimate rights. Education and 
moral suasion are the rightful weapons of the church 
and her sons. 


A Religious Garb Worn by 
Public School Teachers 


Iy ovr issue for the first quarter of this 
year we referred to some controversy that had arisen 
in the little town of Solen, Sioux County, North 
Dakota, over the hiring of schoolteachers who wear 
distinctively religious garbs while they teach in the 
public schools. 

Apparently Solen is not the only place in Sioux 
County having difficulty on this matter. Selfridge 
is another village in the same county, and here the 
principal of the school is a Catholic priest. The 
five other instructors are all nuns. The regular 
school day in North Dakota is from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. It appears that school has been dis- 
missed at three forty-iive and three quarters of an 
hour has been given to instruction in religion. 

The State superintendent of schools is reported 
to have said “that to give denominational religious 
instruction during school hours in North Dakota 
is contrary to State Law.” 

North Dakota permits nuns to wear their distinc- 
tive garb while teaching in the public schools, and a 
total of about seventy-five are so employed in the 
State. This is one of the few States that permits 
the wearing of religious garb by public school 
teachers. We would think our Catholic friends 
should be pretty careful if they want to continue 
their teaching to not arouse prejudice by viclating 
any law. 
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French Catholic Schools No Part 
Of Public System 


Ir 1s REPORTED that the French Constituent 
Assembly refused by a vote of 321 to 222 to include 
a provision by which Catholic schools would be given 
a place in the French educational system. Assur- 
ances were given that Catholic schools would not be 
closed, but state support for them has been denied. 
Separation of church and state and freedom of 
conscience in religion have also been accepted as 
a part of the new French Constitution. 


Nonsectarian Religion? 
Tur Ohio State Journal of March 18, 


reporting a meeting of the Ohio Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union at which nearly three hundred 
delegates were present, gave some space to the ad- 
dress of one of the ministers present, in which, among 
other things, he said: 

“We must exert every means to correct the present 
unfortunate and preposterous theory that it is illegal 
to teach the nation’s youth the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Christian faith upon which our democracy 
is based.” 

“Tf a type of religious curriculum can be provided 
which the courts will rule to be nonsectarian, it can 
legally be taught in the public schools and can be 
supported by public funds.” 

No one would object to the teaching of ethics in 
the public schools, but we still think there are many, 
many millions in this land who will object—and 
rightly so—to the teaching of religion in tax-sup- 
ported schools. 


Governor Dewey Vetoes Unwise 
Blue Law Amendment 


Aw Assoctatep Press pispatcu from Al 
bany, New York, reported that “the legislature has 
decided unanimously that State ‘blue laws’ should 
be amended to permit householders to perform ‘or- 
derly’ tasks on Sunday.” 

The present penal code forbids labor on Sunday 
“excepting the works of necessity and charity.” The 
measure as it passed the legislature would have added 
a little to the present statute by providing that 
citizens could perform “such works of nonbusiness 
character as may be performed on that day by a house- 
holder or member of his family at his own home in an 
orderly manner and without interference with the re- 
pose and religious liberty of the community.” 

Governor Dewey vetoed the bill. He expressed 
the belief that instead of liberalizing the law govern- 
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ing Sunday work this measure would have had “the 
opposite effect.” He said: “This bill was intended 
to prevent undue interference with normal activity 
of an individual on Sunday. . . . The difficulty is 
that it fails in its objective. As drawn, the bill is 
another ‘blue law.’” The governor further said: 
“The courts of our State have repeatedly held that 
laws concerning the Sabbath are to be liberally con- 
strued and have said that ‘acts done on that day 
which do not disturb or interfere with others’ are 
not illegal.” 

If this amendment contained any substance, we 
fail to see it. The courts would have had to define 
what an “orderly” manner is, and they would have 
had to lay down rules about interfering with some- 
body else’s repose. How in the world a man work- 
ing quietly about his own house could interfere with 
the religious liberty of the community is more than 
we can see. We are inclined to agree with Governor 
Dewey that unless something better than that 
which was offered can be found, there is no point 
in attempting to revise the law governing Sunday 
observance. 


Federal Aid for Church’ Schools 


Some monrus aco a bill was introduced 
into Congress “to establish a temporary agency to 
be known as the Commission on Emergency Federal 
Aid to Higher Educational Institutions, and for 
other purposes.” This bill sought to provide Fed- 
eral aid not only to public institutions but to “pri- 
vate universities, colleges, professional schools, teach- 
ers colleges, junior colleges, normal schools, techni- 
cal institutes, and other institutions, which normally 
require for entrance high school education or its 
equivalent; except that such term shall include a 
private higher educational institution only if it is 
a nonprofit institution which has been held exempt 
from taxation under section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 

Referring to this bill, the editor of one of the 
nation’s leading religious journals said: 

“Tt was to be expected that Federal aid would be 
sought for denominational colleges to tide them over 
the postwar period. Many of them are in a bad 
way financially. ... We are guessing that, if it 
is granted, the emergency will last a long time and 
that grants made ostensibly to ‘tide over’ a difficult 
spot will prove to be the beginning of a permanent 
policy of subsidizing not only church colleges but 
also church schools all the way down to the kinder- 
garten.” 

True words! How sad it is that so many are 
inclined to forget principle when temporary benefit 
may be had. 

LIBERTY, 1946 
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Inconsistent Sunday Laws 


A Memputs Grocer was arrested on Sun- 
day, April 7, for selling two cans of vegetables. The 
papers report that he did this “while four squad-car 
officers waited in front of his store.” After post- 
ing $51 for bond he was released to appear in court 
the next day. After leaving the police station the 
grocer purchased $15 worth of merchandise at drug- 
stores and bakeries. “Included in his purchases were 
a bar of soap, and a can of washing powder, which 
he bought at a drugstore.” He said that “he and 
other grocers are not permitted to sell either article 
on Sunday but that drugstores apparently are al- 
lowed to do so.” Besides the things already men- 
tioned, he also bought ‘a comic book, decks of cards, 
a pair of dice, shoe polish, fingernail polish, fisher- 
man’s hat, brush, and flashlight batteries.” 

After giving rather close attention to the enforce- 
ment of Sunday laws, municipal and State, over a 
period of at least a quarter of a century, we can say 
that nothing has impressed us more than the incon- 
sistency of these ordinances and statutes. We have 
the feeling that if the officials of any town desire to 
stop the clamor for the enforcement of some religious 
laws, all they need to do is to enforce all of them. 

We have referred to Memphis, but it doesn’t stand 
alone. Agitation has been carried on in other cities, 
both in the South and in the North. The demands 
of the war apparently caused a good many to feel that 
some concessions could be made. But now those who 
feel called upon to take care of their neighbor’s reli- 
gion and morals are in full cry for the enforcement 
of blue laws. 


The Correct Ar*swer to the 
Religious Education Problem 


Epwin H. Rtay, general secretary of the 
Christian University Association of America, wrote 
air article some time ago entitled “The Plight of 
Protestantism in Education.” This writer is fearful 
of the effect of education not only in State institu- 
tions where no religious instruction is given but also 
in Protestant institutions of higher learning where 


it cannot be said “that every member of the teaching _ 


staff is a Christian, in the Biblical sense of that 
term.” He asserts that the overwhelming majority 
of the colleges and universities that are under 
Protestant church auspices do not have a staff en- 
tirely made up of those who “believe in historic 
Christianity.” 

The only answer to the problem, as Mr. Rian 
sees it, is that “Protestants must establish a complete 
system of education from kindergarten to university 
if Protestantism is to enjoy a strong and intelligent 
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constituency. In this system of education the world 
and life view of the Bible must be at the basis of 
the curriculum and integrated into every subject of 
the course. Unless this is done, Protestants have 
no good reason for believing that they will be in 
the ascendency in the United States fifty years 
hence.” 

If Protestants want religion taught to their chil- 
dren in day schools they should establish, equip, and 
maintain such schools. So‘ should Catholics and 
Jews. It is gratifying to find some religious teachers 
who recognize the right solution instead of erying 
for government support for sectarian schools. 


No Professorships of Bible in 
Texas Teachers Colleges 


Tu Scottish Rite News Bulletin of April 5 
reported that one of the teachers colleges in Texas 
had invited one of the local denominations in 
its area to select a man other than a pastor to 
give instruction in Bible in the college. It was 
planned that the church would pay the man’s salary, 
and attendance was to be voluntary. 

Evidently a good deal of criticism arose, for some 
felt that such a course would be union of church 
and state. Ministers among others were reported in 
opposition to the plan. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the State Teachers Colleges of Texas the 
following resolution, which was furnished the ed- 
itor of Liserty by the secretary of the Board of 
Regents, was passed: 

“Resolved, that it be the policy of the Board of 
Regents that none of the State teachers colleges 
provide the use of any State property for the use 
of any religious denomination for the purpose of 
conducting Bible chairs. 

“That the State teachers colleges give credit to 
any and all Bible chairs supported by individual 
religious sects where the qualifications of the instruc- 
tors meet the educational standards of the Teachers 
Colleges and the facilities of such Bible school meet 
the minimum requirements of the particular teachers 
college. 

“That where the policy herein formulated for the 
State teachers colleges is now being violated, the 
presidents of the various teachers colleges work out 
an arrangement within a reasonable time to bring 
about a compliance with this policy.” 

It is always a source of encouragement to find 
men in official positions in State or nation who are 
careful to avoid anything that smacks of a union of 
church and state. We commend the board of regents 
of the State teachers colleges of Texas for the courage 
they have shown. 
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